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OFFICERS OF THE GRAND LODGE OF 
OH10. 
M. W. William J. Reese, of Lancaster, G. M. 
R. W. William B. Thrall, of Circleville, D. G. M. 
R. W. Isaac C. Copelin, of Cincinnati, G. S. W. 
R. W. John M. Baniere, of Hillsborongh J. G. W. 
R. W. George Myres, of Lancaster, G. Treasurer. 
R. W. J. D. Caldwelle of Chillicoth, G. Secretary. 
Rev. Jos. A. Roof, of Circleville, G. Chaplain. 
R. W. John Barney, G. Lecturer. 

Our correspondent, from whom we receive the above, 
says, “I have just returned, from the Grand Lodge: 
which held its communication in Lancaster, on the 
the third Tuesday of October last. We had quite a 
refreshing time: about forty five Lodges sent up their 
representations, and a number of Lodges who have 
4" dormant for a number of years, also sent represen- 
tauves, with petitions, praying the indulgence of the 
Grand Lodge, and asking permission to resume thei! 
labors under their old charters, with a strong assurance 
ef persevering in the good cause. Masonry is flour- 
ishing in our part of the country, perhaps better than 
it has at any former period. _It is patronized by the 
pious of all denominations, and such will ever be its 
destiny when it is conducted in a proper manner, with 
zeal and spirit. * * * * I sincerely hgpe your paper 
may get an extensive circulation throughout thlecoun- 
try, as L have no doubt it will be the instrument in 
dispelling some of those dark clouds which have been 
thrown over it by the ignorance of our enemies, and 
in some respects by the folly of our friends.” 

[Will the G. Secretary, please send us a copy of 
proceedings of G. L when printed.] 
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[We make the following extracts from an address’ 
delivered by De Witt Cin Ton, before Holland Lodge 
at the time of his installation as Master, in 1793—47 
years ago.] 


It must be obvious to a mind of the least reflection, 
that were masonry to prescribe particular tenets and 
opinions ina religion for her votaries, that it would be 
utterly incompatible with the universality of the order. 
For this, and the seasons before * mentioned, she has 
wisely avoided an explicit patronage of any theo- 
logical creed. The great fundamentals of natural re- 
ligion she venerates and adores ; an atheist can find no 
admission within the walls ofalodge. She well knows 
that in taking the religion of nature, as the ground 
work of her faith, she not oaly rests upon the immuta- 
ble foundations of truth, but that she adopts a language 
in which the wise and the virtuous of all nations, coun- 
tries, and languages agree—that those systems of arti- 
ficial theology which have either flourished on the soil 
of popular delusion and imposture, or been immed.- 
ately communicated from the Great First Cause, always 
court the assistance, and coincide withthe principles 
of natural religion. Masonry, therefore, opens her 
arms to the followers of all systems of religion. The 
Mahometan, the Jew, the Christian, and the Theist, 
throwing aside the madness of religious hatred, meet 
under her protection as friends and brothers. AsChris- 
tian masons, acknowledging the divinity of Christ, we 
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ples on which she moves would be the same—she 
would still declare to her votaries, ‘I regard not to what 
sect you attach yourselves ; venerate the popular reli- 


your own understandings ; forget not, however, the doc- 
trines of a religion of nature ; adore the great architect 
of the universe ; acknowledge the immortal soul, and 
Jook forward to astate of future reiribution, when the 
virtuous of ail religions and countries shall meet to- 
gether and enjoy never-fading bliss. 

We learn from sacred history, that all the inhabitants 
of the earth are descended from the same stock. The 
ancestors of us all were once linked together by the 
ties of consanguinity, and the duties of such a near re- 
lation were iucumbent upon them. One principle 
branch ofthe morality of our order, consis'sin restor- 
ing that tender connection among men, which the infi- 
nite diversities of family, tribe, and nation, had nearly 
reduced to nothing. _1t inculcates upon its members 
in their conduct to each other, the reciprocal right 
anc duties of brethren that this artificial contanguinity 
shall operate with as much force and effect, as the nat- 
ural relationship of blood. A manis bound to con- 
sult the happiness, to promote the interests of his broth- 
er; to abstain from reproach, censure, and unjust sus- 
picions; to warn him of the machinations of his ene- 
mies; to apprise him of his errors; to protect the chas- 
tity of his house ; to defend his life, his property. and, 
what isdearer to aman of honor, his character, a- 
gainst unjust attacks; to relieve his wants and distres- 
ses; to instill into his mind proper ideas of conduct is 
the department of life which he is called to fill; and 
let me add, to foster his schemes of interest and pro- 
motion. if c@mpatible with the paramount duties owing 
to the community, If such are the obligations which 
a man owe to his brother, they are precisely the duties 
which one Free Mason ought to perform to another. 
Our order enjoins them as rules, from which aothing 
can justify a deviation, and considers their infraction 
a violation of honor, conscience, and religion; a pros- 
titution of all that is deemed sacred and venerable a- 
mong men. 

But Masonry does not confine the benignity of her 
precepts to her followers; she rises higher in the 
scale of moral excellence, and enjoins the observance 
of her honor, honesty and good faith to all men; she 
espouses the cause of universal benevolence and virtue; 
she declares, as unworthy of her patronage, thoso who 
viol: te the laws of rectitude; and her votaries exempli- 
fy in their lives, the truth of the remark, that although 
there be vicious men in the fraternity, yet that they 
are better than they would be if they were not masons. 
Of all the virtues which adorn our institution, heaven- 
born Charity stands pre-eminent in rank. It 1s not, 
however, that restricted beneficence which is confined 
to the adminstration of pecuniary relief: it comprises 
all the benevolent affections which one rational being 
can entertain for another; it teaches us to think, to 
to speak, and to act, in the most favorable and friendly 
manner, with regard to our fellow creatures. ‘'hose 
who have mixed in a small degree in the world, must 
have often witnessed the distorted views ia which a 
mans conduct aas been represented. Some have a 
native propensity to discolor the excellencies, aud to 
exaggerate the failings of others—the least fault is 
magnified into an inexpiable vice; the defects of na- 
ture become the subject of shameless ridicule, and 
the most innocent actions are attributed to the worst 
of motives There are others who, ambitious of shin- 
ing in the walks of wit, make unfriendly observations 
when the heart harborsno malignity; and who, forthe 
sake of exciting a momentary pleasure in their com- 





have introduced the Bible into our lodges to manifest 
our belief in our doctrines which itiaculcates. In like 
manner, the followers of Moses, Mahomet, and Bram), 
may introduce into their masonic assemblies, their Pen - 
tateuch, their Alcoran, and their Vedam ; and yet the 
unity of masonry would remain—the essential prine: 


panions, often rack the feelings of aworthy friend Ma- 
sonic churity explodes such improper practices. The 
faults al a fellow creature are to be scanned witha 
brothers eye; the imperfections of humanity are not 
to be rinsed inthe catalogue of his vices; and if 
alive: fefcers ure seen in his conduct and character. 

e not io trumpet them forth to the world, and 


gions of your respective countries : follow the light of 
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commit to the eagle wings of immortal scandal, those 
failings which should be buried in our benevolent sen- 
sibilities. 

The numberless ills to which humanity stand ex- 
posed, render the tear of consolation and the hand of 
relief neccessary to make existence supportable. Thera 
is afund of comfort in unbosoming our distresses to a 
sympathetic friend, and alluring his sensibility on the 
side of our misfortunes. A generous mind will cheer- 
fully lend its assistance administering all the consola- 
tion to be derived from a friendly communication of 
grief. But. alas, more than words and tears is often 
requisite to arrest the arrows of affliction, and to smooth 
the rugged paths of life. How many of our fellow 
men are destitute of the common neccessaries of exis- 
tence: shut up in the dreary walls of prisons, and de- 
prived of the light of heaven : languishing in the midst 
of helpless families of children, without clothes to 
screen them from the wintry blast, or food to protect 
them from the voracious famine: no better prospect 
before them than misery; hope, the last refuge of the 
wretched, nearly converted into despair, and the re- 
trospect of past days serving as an ignis fatuus, to be- 
wilder them deeper in affliction, and upon its disap- 
pearance to increase the ‘darkness visible’ of their 
misery. How glorious, how godlike, to step forth to 
the relief of such distress; to arrest the tear of sorrow; 
to disarm affliction of its darts; to smooth the pillow 
of declining age; to rescue from the fangs of vice, the 
helpless infant, and to diffuse the most lively joys over 
a whole family of rational, immortal creatures. And 
how often has our institution done all this and more ! 
How often has it showered down its golden gifts into 
the seemingly inaccessible dungeéfis of misery! How 
often has it irradiated with its beneficent rays, the 
glooms of affliction, and converted the horrors of des- 
pair into the meridian splendor of unexpected joy !— 
How often has it, with its philanthropic voice, recalled 
the unhappy wanderer into the paths of felicity, and 
with its powerful arm, protected from the grasp of ma- 
lice and oppression, the forlorn outcast of society !— 
Let the widow, the orphan, the prisoner, the debtor, . 
the unfortunate, witness its beneficent deeds, and in a 
symphony of gratitude declare, thaton the flight of all 
the other virtues, charity, as wellas hope, remained to 
bless mankind. 


EXTRACTS” 
From an Address delivered before the Grand Lodge 
of Ohio, by Bro. Hucu H. Warr. 


Masonry has pon panes and condemded, in viola- 
tion af every rule and dictate of justice. By this, we 
mean, that false accusations have beea made, and in- 
conclusive arguments of their truth have been admit- 
ted against us. ‘The faults of Masons, have been char- 
ged to Masonry, and fromthence a system of argu- 
ment and induction have follow as unjust as injuri- 
ous. 
The world is entirely indebted to ourselves for all its 
knowledge of our institution; consequently, unless 
we have prenounced oir own condemnation, it could 
never in justice have condemned us. Our doors open 
only to the touch of the initiated no listening ear has 
ever heard, no watching eye has ever seen the trans- 
actions of our Lodges. But society was doubtless en- 
titled to an assurance and evidence that the principles 
and designs of our institution were in perfect accordance 
with its interest, peace and happiness. This assurance 
and this evidence have heen given. We profess to be 
at peace with Christ and his altars, with kings and 
their thrones, to inculcate and promote union, bar- 
mony and love, between man and man; that our mot- 
to andthe corner-stone of our Institution is ** good 
will toward men.” 

Not.only have these assurances, but likewise, con- 
clusive evidence of their truth and sincerity been giv- 
en. Ask the spirit of Washington whether there be 





in Masonry any thing to corrupt the patriot’s heart, 
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or unerve the soldier’s arm? Ask the numerous pro- 
fessors of any andevery denomination among ds. wheth- 
er Masonry sets at naught the counsels of their Re- 
deemer? Is notouract this day, in commemoration 
of the anniversary of St. John the Baptist, conclusive 
evidence of our cordial reception of the book of God? 
If pure religion, and undefiled, before God be, to visit 
the widows and orphans in their affliction, to feed the 
huagry, to clothe the naked, to open our doors to the 
wanderer, then, indeed, are the lessons of Masonry the 
lessons of Religion itself. 

The secrecy, as it is termed, of our Institution, has 
likewise beea a subject of suspicion and censure. It 
has been asked, * if Masonry indeed be innocent in its 
design, and beneficial in its influence, why shroud it in 
the veil uf mystery? why not reveal itto the world, 
and thus at once, silence every accuser?” Masonry 
is nota secret Institution, and Mason; have done wrong 
in ever, for one momen’, admitting this charge to be 
true. Can an Institution justly be called secret be- 
cause it has its own way, and that of necessity too, of 
communicating itsknowledge? Onursecrets are our 
kno vledge, and we ever have been and ever will be wil- 
ling, freely to communicate this to every one worthy 
of the sacred trust; and surely you will not censure us 
fur withholding it from the unworthy; if you do see 
and acknowledge your own inconsistency. Here of- 
ten have you censured us for admitting them among 
us and used it as aa argument against us. ‘he rkason 
why the secrets of Masonry have ever been eonfined 
to Masons is simply this; the very moment they are 
communicated, they wake the recipient a Mason. 
Thas, should the whole world become a Lodge, the 
kuowledge of Masonry would still be confined to Ma- 
sons. 

Who is he that chirges us with secrecy—of keep- 
ing our knowledge lockea up among ourselves to the 
exclusion of every one else? Is he sufficiently virtu- 
ous suitable to employ, if entrusted with them, the 
means of doing and receiving good! Let him come 
to our Lolge, and we will mike him a Mason. So} 
far from denying him, we sincerely desire freely to com- 
municate to him our secrets. Such an one is entitled 
to and should have them. Yea, and they are worthy 
of his reception, for they may do him the utmost good. 
Taey have stayed the Indian tomahawk, and quench- 
ed his torturing fires ; in distant and hostile lands,they 
have whispered in the ear of the native that a Mason 
was there, the token, has brought him beside the bed 
of affliction, to wipe away the tear of sorrow, and cheer 
the loasly heartin «stranger's land. You cannot, then, 
juatly charge us with secrecy, though you may object 
tu our method of communicating our knowledge; but 
th's, would be like the pupil dictating to his preceptor 
the method of instruction. 

But if such be the value of our secrets, and they be 
the just reward of virtue, what argument can justify 
withholding them from the female sex? We answer} 
-—‘ier nitive gentleness, the tender sensibilities of the 
fe nile heart make her already a Mason. She needs 
not a Masonic sign to call her to the bed of affliction ; 
better than man, she needs not the stimulus of Mason- 
ry to prompt her to do good. Her heart is already 
the Lodge of every Masonic virtue, and though she be 
excluded from our Lodges yet she is remembered and 
protected there. 

The exclusion of females from our Lodges is an ev- 
ideuce of our regard for, and promotion of, their own 
peace an! happiness, and that of the domestic circle. 
Would the denouncing enemy of Masonry trast his 
wife, his daughter, or his sister among us?) = Would 
it not introduce monster Jealousy, into many a domes- 
tic circle, where it his never yet shown its hideous 
form? 

If the virtuous female desires to view the inierior of 
a worthy and well regulated Lodge, let her look into 
her own heart; if she wishes to learn a Masonic sign 
of distress, let her analyze the sympathetic feeling of 
her heart at the sight gf human woe. 











Dr. Johnson very beautifully remarks, that * whena 
friend is carried to his grave, we at oace find excuses 
for every weakness, and palliation for every fault; 
we recollect a thousand endearments which before 
glided off our minds without impressions—a thousand 
favors unrepaid, a thousand duties unperformed—and 
wish for his retura, not so much that we may receive 
a3 that we may bestow happiness and recompense that 
kindness which before we never understood.” 
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MISCELLANY. 
manuw oan 
FIRE EATERS. 

BY BENSON E, HILL, AUTHOR OF * PLAYING 

, ABOUT, ETC.” 

Public attention has of ‘late been occupied by the 
accounts of duels, suggesting to one’s memory the 
truism that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
prompt and proper interference would prevent men, 
under a mistaked notion ef wounded honor.from plac- 
ing the Jives of their adversaries and their own in 
peril, besides involving not only the friends selected 
to accompany them, but the surgeon, whose attend- 
ance, in the event of mischief, would be at the service 
of either party. 

That the causes of such meetings are often ridic- 
ulously disproportionate to their probable effects, two 
instances may show: 

Captain Johnson, and his two subalterns, Frank 
Townley and Jarret Morris, were seated together one 
evening enjoying the most brotherly and social inter- 
course. ‘Che Captain had seen much service, and 
gained golden opinions from his commanders ; his sen- 
ior lieutenant had distinguished himself in the field, 
was a light-heart, well-tempered fellow, a keen sports- 
man, and as fond of a bit of innocent fun asa man 
need be. Morris’s age had not afforded him an op- 
portunity of showing his mettle ; but his old playmates 
at Marlow had often witnessed his victories over big- 
wer boys than himself, and with what thorough good 
humor he now and then submitted toa thorough 
good thrashing from one of superior thews and _sin- 
who had takeu lessons in the art of self de- 





ews, 
fence. 

The trio thus briefly described were at supper.— 
‘Townl+y was relating some occurrence to his captain, 
connected with recent exploits, and was fast arriving 
at the very climax of his narrative, when Jarret,’ who 
cared much less for dog, gun or rod, than for the cold 
beef before him, broke ia upon the speaker with an 
application for the mustard. — Frank seized the small 
brown jug which contained it, aad in passing it a- 
cross to the beef-eater, lifted the silver lid, so that,! 
part of the pungent emulsion ran over his fingers. Fle, 
started back, and, forgetting in an instant the terms of 
familiar friendship which had long existed between 
himself and the sportsman, exclaime in a thundering 
rage— 

+ —— it, Townley, what do you mean by that? 
See, sir,” he said holding out his soiled fingers, ** what 
you have done !” 

“ Well,” replied Frank, ina careless tone, ‘* you 
wanted some mustard. and ‘you've got what you 
asked for,” and he could not resist laughing at the 





air of offended dignity which Morris’s face display- 
ed. 

“ This is no subject for mirth, sir,” retorted Jar- 
ret; “*you have insulted meand you must apolo- 
gize.” 

“Eat your beef, man,” said Johnson, “and let 
Frank finish his adventure, ’tis you who ought to apol- 
ogize for having cut him short in the very best part of 
his story.” 

‘+ Well, sir.’ said Morris, drawing up to his full 
height, ** since you please to support Mc. Townley in 
his radeness, 1 shall seek other means of redress ;” 
and away went the youth, boiling over with rage. 

But not a werd of his exit speech reached his com- 
panions. Frank had arrived at a ludicrous incident, 
the good captain and himself was relishing it so 
absorbingly, that poor Morris’s wrongs were unheed- 
ed. 

Some minutes passed; Johnson expressed his won- 
der that Jarret did not return to finish his repast, add- 
ing, that he was a long while employed in washing his 
hands. The supper tray was kept on table in expec- 
tation of his re-appearance. Drawing towards the fire, 
the two friends lit their cigars, and having made them- 
selves some grog, were chatting over divers matters, 
quite unprepared for coming events. Presently the 
Captain’s servant entered with a note, which he hand- 
ed to ‘l'owoley, saying, that it had been given him & 
Mr. Morris's man. This instantly aroused Johnson’s 
attention, who desiring the domestic to withdraw, said 
—**I must see that epistle.” ‘ 

** Nay dear, sir, it’s only an intimation thu Jarret 
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** But he shall do so, you may be sure. 
seeing his note.” 

With some reluctance Frank handed it to his com- 
manding officer. It was indeed a challenge, and re- 
ferring his antagonist to a friend, who would arrange 
a hostile meeting. Johnson sent,desiring to see Mor- 
ris immedtately. The messenger returned, saying. 
that he had retired for the evening. 

“Go back and tell him that, as he is officer on duty 
for the week, I require his presence.” 

Frank, sadly annoyed at the turn affairs had taken, 
remained silent. and would have left the quartersbut 
that his commanding officer bad laid his orders upon 
him to remain. A short time elapsed, and Morris, 
dressed as though for parade, with sash, sword, &c., 
entered the apartment, his countenance betraying con- 
siderable emotion. Captain Johnson thus addressed 
him— 

“Mr. Morris, it is not my intention to take serious 
notice of what has just occurred ; [| shall not, there- 
fore, place you in a close arrest, but as your friend, 
| point out the very ridiculous position in which you 
have placed yourself. You fancy an insult offered 
yuu where none was intended. You leave the table, 
and penga deadly challenge as the only means of heal- 
ing your wounded feelings. Suppose [ had not learn- 


I insist or 


jed your intention, ‘Townley would nodoubt, have suf- 


fered you to shoot at him. Doubtless, you are a shot; 
of your coolness atid bravery there can be no doubt: 
there ye are matches. You might be fallen, or you 
might have deprived the service of an efficient officer 
and yourself of a pleasant companion. You would 
have been wretched for the rest of your life; nor would 
regret alone have been the consequence of your in- 
temperance—you would have been a marked man.— 
People would have pointed at you and said—*Do you, 
see that fellow? Would you believe it—he shot a 
brother officer because his friend dipped the duellist’s 
fingers in a mvustard pot. If the unfortunate geatle- 
man had subjected his foe to any unsavory contact, 
there had been some excuse, but Mr. Morris, though 
no coward, could, as the nursery rhyme says, eat a 
pound of mustard. Was it worth while to i:nmerse 
his hands in blood becanse they had incured such an 
innocent stain? It was so babyish an affront for which 
to killa man. Who ever before heard of death in the 
mustard pot ?*” 

The conclusion of this harangue awakened such lu- 
dicrons association of ideas, that Townley, tried in vain 
to hide his meriment. = Morris, almost equally tick- 
led, colored to his temples, and hastily said—* Frank, 
I feel that I have played the fool—you will forgive 
me ? 

Townley eagerly caught his hand, and gave it a hear- 
ty shake. Johnson, clappinz Morris on the back, cal- 
led him **a good boy,” made him finish his beef, and, 
soon after, the would-be-fire-eater was sitting between 
his friends, smoking an Havana, endeavoring to per- 
suade himself that what had passed withia the last 
hour was but a grotesque dream. 


Another unlooked for termination to aa intended 
tragedy occurred some years ago, at Portsmouth.— 
Captain Adamson was constantly complaining that his 
subaltern did aot treat hin with sufficient respect: 
but the more he pointed out the necessity for his be- 
ing accosted with the deference dne to his age and su- 
perior rank, the more waggishly familiar would Rid- 
ley's language and manner become. Adamson for a 
considerable portion of his life held some post at an 
isolated corner of one of onr West India Islands, and 
being the “ head backra” wiile there, acquired an idea 
of his own importance, with which, on his revisit- 
ing Britain, he was reluctant to part. He was in the 
main, however, a kindly-disposed person, but very 
illiterate, and not overblest with natural sawacity ; 
yet, despite the constant freedoms of Ridley, the 
captain was never so happy as when in his sub’s so- 
ciety. 

One day. nevertheless, the superior opined that his 
lieutenant had carried the joke too far. “The head 
and front of his offending was that of having called 
Adamson “ Jimmy,” in the presence of some ladies, 
at whose house the captain flattered himself he was a 
welcome guest, not only for his amusing conversation, 
but from his rank in the army. 

“It ever you presume to call me so again, I shall 





does not rejoin us to night, 


take serious notice of it,” he spluttered ; ‘** James would 
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ve quite bad enough, young sir, but Jimmy—it is not 
to be borne—and I'll show you that I could, if I liked, 
bring you to a court martial for using language to your 
superior unbecoming the character of an officer and a 
tleman.” 
sate Court martial, indeed?” replied Ridley; “try it 
my jolly old boy; why you are known only by the 
name of Jimmy. aad hang me but {think you were 


christened Jimmy.” 
 [ shall not bear this insolence; you shall hear from 














me.” . , ‘ 
A friend of the captain’s waited on Ridley. inform- 


ing him that his presence was expected on South-sea 
Common, at the hour of eight, on the following morn- 
ing. 
Before the clock struck, Adamson, his second, and 
a surgeon, to show thatthe bold challenger was deter- 
mined to bring inatters toa sanguinary issue, were seen 
on the ground. The morning was raw and cold, a 
heavy sea mist came tolling over the flat much to the 
discomfo:t of one who had resided long in the tropics. 
The trio remained at their post for an hour, yet Rid- 
ley came not; then Adamson, apologizing for having 
given his companions such unnecessary trouble, took 
jeave of them, and made his way to the barracks, 
breathing vows of vengeance against the man whose 
conduct had forced himto seek the only means of 
insuring future respect, yet who had shrank from 
giving him any satifaction: instead of which the air 
and exercise had given him a ferocious ay.petite, and 
his inward min betokened by certain grumblings that 
he required his morning meal with as little delay as 
possible, oe 

On entering his room, he found to his disagreeable 
surprise that no preparations had been made for his 
breakfast, his grate wasempty, all looked cheerless and 
uncomfortable. 

«© What is the reason of this shameful negtect, sir?” 
he demanded of his servant. 


“ Why, please sir, Mr. Ridley’s man came and said | short time since, turning upoa the mermaids, one of 


as how [ was’nt to get breakfast ready, but when you 

came in from your walk, [ was to give you this.” 
Adamson glanced at the note presented; it was in 

Ridley’s hand. Some new insult doubtless ; he dared 


not open it while even the eye ofthe servant was upon| med to be so rude as to call in question the veracity of 


him. Desiring the man to quit the room, he broke 
the seal, and read as follows: 

«My pear Jmmmy.—How could you think I should 
be such a fuol as to leave my warm bed to go out in 
the damp for the purpose of shooting at you? Lord 
love your dear stupid head! Did | establish my char- 
acter in Spain for nothing? Ask any man in the ser- 
vice who knows me, whether | can't afford to refuse 


fighting with my James. I hope the sea breezes have 


cooled your fever and made you hungry. I have a 
capital breakfast ready for you—tea, coffee, hot rolls, 


broiled ham, eggs, and what I kaow you dote on—a| 


red herring, stuffed with bird’s eye peppers. Come 
along at once, for by the god of war, [ shan’t wait for 
you half as long as you were fool snough to cool your 
heels expecting me—likely. What! fire at my own 
captain ? my dear friend Jimmy? Impossible ! 
Yours as ever, 
“Frep Ripwey. 
“ P, S.—If you don’t make haste, your West Indi- 
an favorite will be overdone.” : 


Perfectly astonished at this epistle, half dying with 
emptiaess, and really feeling a strorg regard for the 
offender, Adamson did not think it necessary to delib- 
erate, but went directly to his subaltern’s room, the 
savoury steam of the viands urging his steps; he tap- 
ped at the door. 

* Come in, old boy !” was shouted by his tormen- 
tor, who seizing him by the hand, placed him in a chair 
elose by the fire. 

“Mr. Ridley,” attempted Adamson, “this is very 
extraordinary ——” 

“Warm yourself. Jimmy.” 

“T really ought to be offended, but——" 

“Eat Jimmy.” 

* Your are so fond of a joke that——' 

“Drink, Jimmy.” 

He interrupted the captain's every speech by plying 
him with good tings, and when he saw that the crav- 


angs of nature wete satisfied, said to him in a tone of 


mock gravity— 


«* Now, my dear Jimmy, take my advice; keep this 
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will be laughed at more than ever.” 

The butt did not take this counsel. It was to his 
unwisely detailing the particulars that the garrison 
mr the diversion occasion by the story of this defeat- 
ed due!. 





From the Nev Orleans Picayune. 


Luke Able was one of the oddest looking men ar- 
raigned., Luke Able was able to hear nothing, to se- 
jnothing, or to say nothing certain. To every question 
|put by the Recorder it was non my reco do. He came 
{rom some of the Western States, could not remember 
lwhich, did not recollect the year, but believes it was 
‘since the battle of New Orleans; does not know his 
jown age, but from what he heard his mother say, is.of| 
‘opinion that his birth occurred since the war of the 
| Revolution ; has no idea of what the population of the 

United States is but thinks it must be considerable ; he 
never had any fears about the yellow fever, always 
found braady and water an antidote for it; never gave 
‘himself any trouble about the election, because he thought 
he had no chance of being President himself. He thinks 
with a sufficient force of men and dogs, the Florida 
Indians may be conquered, and that it is possible to 
settle North-Eastern Bonndary question without go- 
ling to war. He looks on the Mississippi as a river not 
\to be sneezed at for its size, but (inks in point of gran- 
‘deur and startling sublimity. the falls of Niagara goes 
‘ahead of it. He cannot distinctly state who was first 
President of the United States, but believes he's right 
in saying it was aot Arnold. 

| As Mr. Able was able to remember nothing and to 
tell less, the Recorder sent him down to the calaboose, 
for thirty days, by way of refreshing his memory.” 











| 
A Curncuer.—In the coffee room of the Bush lav- 
ern, at Bristol, the conversation of the company a 


ithe party declared he himself iad seen several in the 
| North Sea, at different times, with long black hair and 
‘their young ones hanging to their breasts. ‘This bold 
|assertion naturally created some doubt no one presu- 


the relator. This however, the worthy and facetious 
jhost of the Bush contrived to effect ia the following 
| manner:— 

| + Sir,———-Captain of the ****** informed me 
| that one Sunday morning a merman suddealy appear- 
led to his men, with his hair frizzled, and powdered as 
|white as a cauliflower, and demanded if the captain 
|were on board. The Captain came on deck, when the 
'merman politely addressed him—* Sir, [ shall feel 
particularly obliged if you will give orders for your an- 
chor to be taken up; it lies again my street door and 


prevents my family from going to church !” 


' 


| Diet.—Baglivi, the celebrated Roman physician, 
/mentions, that during Lent, an unusually large pro- 
| portion of the sick in Italy recover their health. = An 
| English reviewer suggests, that if the season was strict- 
jly observed throughout England, the fashionable phys- 
lician would lose his employment. — It is indisputable, 
‘that the fashionable classes, in England and this coun- 
| try, suffer from the effects of high living; but we ap- 
jprehend that amore generally pernicious evil, and 
lone that fosters and increases the other, is the want of 
| proper occupation. It is one of the greatest :misfor- 
{tunes that can befal human _ beings, to live wiiiout an 
jai, to have no noble object constantly to draw forth 

the powers of the mind, and the exetrions of the body. 
|} Relivion supplies such an aim, such an object; and 
|the glory of itis, that the higher attainments in piety 
we may make, and the wider the sphere of nsefuiness 

we may occupy, there is still more to do of earth, and 

in heaven there is to be enjoyed felicity more exqni- 
'g te more complete. more dursb'e, han imagina ion 
| can conceive or hope anticipate. —Bap. Advocate, 


An Excuse.—Miravaux was one day accosted by a 
sturdy begyar, who ashed als of him. * Hou is this,” 
required Miravaux, “tht a lusty fellow lke you is 
not employed ?"—" Ali!” replied the beggar looking 
very piteously at hini, ii you &.! out Kuow how lazy 
Tam!” The reply was so inva x vida expected 
that Miravaux gave (he Variel a paece of s.iver 


Hide 








little piece of folly of yours entirely to yourselt, or you h 


OMPANION 


Asiatre Choleia.—An English Physician in Bombay 
as discovered the following remedy for the above 
frightful disease, which is said to prove effectual in 14 
cases ontef 15. 

** An emetic and copious crafts of hot water are givn 
en, after which, every twenty minutes, pills composed 
as follows: aloes, 260 grs.; colocynth, scammony, 
gambhoge, 75 gts. The above powdered fine, and beat 
up with 12 1-8 gis. hard soap. Add equal quantities 
of oi! of cloves and cadjuput to soften the whole. Di- 
vide it into 50 pills, which must be kept in close phials. 
One pillat a time for adults ;,for children smaller quan- 
tities, ground down in syrup.” 





An unexpected Proposal.—A young lady came from 
a great distance * to be cured,” and when asked the na- 
ture of her complaint, she replied, **as to the matter, 
I believe there is not a single complaint under the sun 
which I have not.” [Here was a five catalogne of dis- 
orders! TI asked if she was married or single? * Sin- 
gle.” was the answer. I then told her that so many 
complaints as she seemed to have, could only be cured 
by a husband! At which observation she was exceed- 
ingly exasperated, but her anger terminated in a pro- 
posal to marry me. 1 never was more surprised in 
my life, and looked quite stupid.— Hardy's Travels in 
Mexico. 





Egyptian Title Decds.—A few years ago, the Swe- 
dish Consul at Alexaudria obtained an original MS 
deed written in the Greek language, on papyrus. It 
is in good persevation, though it is 1944 or 1946 years 
old or more than 100 years before Christ. A perfect 
tac-simile was obtained by Gen. Minutoli, and trans- 
mitted to the Academy of Science at Berlin, where it 
was engraved and published. In the last number of 
the North American Review, is a fac-simile from the 
Berlin, engraving, made (without being drawn anew, ) 
by the new and admirable process in lithography, cal- 
led Dixon's tranferring process from the name of an in- 
genions mechanic, Mr. Joseph Dixon, of Taunton. 
Mass. The manuscript is an origiaal instrument of 
sale of a piece of land in the city of Thebes, and 
by one Nechutes. The document is interesting as a 
memorial, in the history of the written language of 
Egypt. We have never had so ancient an authentic 
monument of the cursive or running hand. By an ex- 
traordinary coincidence, another papyrus has been 
found, containing the record of a law-suit in which 
reference is made to title deeds by which Nechutes, 
the purchaser in the deed just explained, bought the 
land which was in litigation. 





The Greck women of Smyrna, are famous for their 
charms. ‘Their dress is singularly picturesque, being 
the same costume as the betterclass of the Turkish 
women. It consists of loose, large trowsers, falling to 
the ankle, and vests of velvet, bound round the waist 
by rich embroidered zones, confined with claps of gold 
orsilver, Their black tresses wave unconfined over 
their shoulders, or are bound round the head inter- 
twined with roses. The stature of the greek woman 
of Smyrna is rather below than above the ordinary 
height. Their beauty lies in the Grecian face, the coal 
black eyeg, which sparkle like diamonds set in a field 
of vermillion, and the combined expression of classi- 
cally moulded features, fresh colors, and the soft, lan- 
guid air, which the climate gives to the form and coun- 
tenance. —U. S. Gazeile 


A Fancy Fairing.—The Hon. Mra. —, while mis- 
tress of a stall, ata fancy fair, observed a gentleman 
was particularly staring at her.” “ What is it you 
please to want !” she inquired. His answer was. “J. 
am pleased to look at you.” “ That costs a guinea!" 
she informed him. He paid the money, and demand- 
ed, ** How much for a kiss 1” The honorable lady 
quickly replied, “ Two guineas!” It was bought, 
and honorably passed across the counter.—Londor 
Courier. 

Pointed /?rply.—A singing master, while teaching 
his pupils, |. visited by « brother of the tuneful art. 
The visito:, vbserving that this chorister pitched the 
tunes voca 'y, said, * Sir, do you not use 4 pipe?" — 
‘No, sir,’ «th admirable gravity replied Semibreye, 
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be governed. Difficult as this proposition might seem, 
it was not impracticable. That the enterprising and 
intelligent population of the United States would 
spread out from the sea-board over the wilderness ; 
that the savage must retire before the civilised mau; 
that the desert must be reclaimed from a state of na- 
ture, and be subjected to the hand of art, were propo- 
sitions too evident to be concealed or denied. Had 
the government been disposed to perpetuate the reign 
of barbarism over the fairest portion of our country, it 
c could not have enforced its decree fora purpose so in- 
| consistent with the interests of the people, and the 
\spirit of the age. But it was never intended that the 
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In the year 1786, there stood upon the margin o 
the Ohio, near the mouth of the Miami, a small for- 
tress, over which waved the flag of the United States. 
The banner was that of a confederacy which had just 
emerged from a successful struggle with one of the 
most powerful nations of the world, and over which 
the illustrious Wasuineton presided as Chief Magis- 
trate. In the eye of a military engiaeer, the fort would 
not have deserved that name, as it was a temporary 
structure,intended only to protect its small garrison a- 
gainst a sudden attack by an Indian force. It was 
composed of a series of log houses, opening upon an 
interior area, while the outer sides, closely connected, 
formed a quadraagular rampart, without apertures, 
except a single entrance, and a few loop-holes from 
which to discharge fire-arms. The whole presented 
the appearance of a single edifice. receiving light from 
the centre, and forming barracks for the garrison, as 
well as breast-works against the foe. ‘The forest was 
cleared away for some hundreds of yards around, 
leaving an open vfsia, which extended to the water's 
edge ; and a few acres inclosed in a rude fence. and 
planted with corn and vegetables, for the use of the 
soldiers, exhibited the first attempt at agriculture ia 
that wild and beautiful region. 

It will be recollected, that when the shores of the 
Ohio were first explored by the adventurous pioneers, 
no villages were founc upon them ; nota solitary lodge 
was seen along its secluded waters. The numerous 
and warlike tribes, whose hattle-cry was often heard 
on the frontier, inhabited the tributary branches of the 
Ohio, leaving the immediate shores of that river an 
untenanted wilderness, rich in the glorious produc- 
tions of nature, and animated only by the brute and 
the wild bird, by the Jurkigag hunter and the stealthy 
war party. It seemed 96 if man had been expelled | 
from this blooming paradise, and only invaded its, 
flowery precincts at intervals, to war upon his fellow- 
man, or to ravage the pastures of the deer and the 
buffalo. Historians are not agreed as to the reasons 
of this curious arrangement ; but we suppose that the 
Manito of the Red man had reserved this loveliest of 
valleys to be the happy hunting-ground of the blessed 
and that though living forms were seldom seen within 
it, the spirits of warriors lingered here, to mourn the 
destiny of their race, and curse the coming of the 
white man. 

A few adventurous pioneers from Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and North- Carolina, had crossed the Alle- 
ghanies, and settled at different places, far distant from 
each other ; but these also were inland as respected the 
great river; the civilized man avoiding its dangerous 
shores on the one side, from an instinct similar to that 
which induced the Indian to shun a residence upon 
them on the other, 

All the tribes inhabiting the country north of the 
Ohio, were at that time hostile to the American peo- 
ple, aad beheld with great jealousy these migrations 
into the west, that indicated an intention to plant a 
civilized populatioa on this side of the mountains.— 
The agents also of a foreigu power, which saw with 
dissatisfaction the growing prosperity of the United 
States, deemed this a favorable moment to unite the 
savage tribes against our young republic, and they 
were accordingly instructed to address such arguments 
to the chiefs as would be likely to effect that object.— 
Councils were accordingly held, at which inflammato- 
ry speeches were made, and arms and trinkets distrib- 
uted by those unprincipled emissaries. In conse- 
quence of these efforts, the hostile feeling of the sava- 
ges, already sofficiently bitter, became greatly excited; 
and at the period of which we write, a war with the 
combined forces of the north-western tribes seemed 
inevitable. 

The policy of the American government was pacific. 
They did not aim at conquest. They desired to ex- 
tend to the savages within their borders the same jus- 
tice by which their foreign relations were intended to 


‘violence; and while a necessity, strong as-the law of 
nature, decreed the expulsion of the mere hunter, and 
gave dominion to art, industry, and religion, it was al- 
ways proposed that the savage should be removed by 


ment of his possessory title. ‘ 

Had these counsels prevailed, humanity would have 
for acts of deception, and weeping over scenes of blood- 
shed. They did not prevail : the magnanimious policy 
of the government remained unaltered ; but many indi- 
viduals have committed deep wrongs against the sav- 
age, while the latter, misled to their ruin by foreign 
interference, spurned at the offers of conciliation, the 
‘acceptance of which would have insured to them the 
strong protection of the nation. 

Such was the posture of affairs, when the little for- 
tress alluded to was established, at the outlet of the 
fertile valley of the Miami, and near the track by 
which the war parties approached the Ohio, in their 
lincursions into Kentucky. The position was also that 
| selected by Judge Symmes and others, the purchasers 
from Congress of a large tract of country, as the site 
of a future city; though atrivial accident afterward 


the West at a point twenty miles farther up the 
Ohio. 
soldiers, commanded by a captain, who was almost 
as much insulated from the rest of the world, as 
Alexander Selkirk, when in the island of Juan Fer- 
|nandez. 

At this sequestered spot, a treaty was to be held by 
commissioners appointed by the President, with the 
| Shawanoes, a migratory and gallant nation, which had 
‘fought from South Carotina to Pennsylvania, along 
\the whole line of the western froatier, and whose event- 
\ful history, unless it has been lately collected by an 
‘ingenious writer who is about to publish a life of 
| Tecumthe, remains to be written. It is enough to 
\say of them here, that no western tribes has produced 
so many distinguished individuals, or carried on so 
constant a series of daring enterprises. 

For several days previous to that appointed for hold- 
ing the council, parties of Indian warriors were seen 
arriving, and erecting their temporary lodges at a short 
distance from the fort. An unwonted bustle disturb- 
ed the silence which usually reigned at this retired 
spot. Groups of savages, surrounding their camp- 
fires, passed the hours in conversation and in feasti: g; 
thetramp of horses and the barking of dogs were 
heard in every direction. The number of Indiaas as- 
sembled was much greater than was necessary, or was 
expected; ind their disposition seemed to be any 
thing but pacific. Irritated by recent events, and puli- 
ed up by delusive promises of support, they wore an 
offended and insolent air. Theirgglances were vindic- 
tive, and their thirst for vengeance scarcely conceal- 
ed. Noone acquainted with the savage character 
could doubt their intentions, or hesitate for a moment 
to believe that they only waited to ripen their plan of 
treachery, and at a moment which should be most fa- 
vorable to their purpose, to butcher every white man 
in their powere 

The situation of the garrison was very precarious. 
The tort was a slight work, which might be readily set 
on fire, and the number of Americans was too small to 
afford the slightest chance of success in open fight a- 
gainst the numerous force of the Shawanoes. The 
only hope for safety was in keeping them at a dis- 
tance; but this was inconsistent with the pur- 
pose of meeting them in council, to treat for peace. 

Both parties held separate councils on the day pre- 
vious to that appointed for the treaty. hat of the 
Indians was declamatory and boisterous, The caution 
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| Indian should be driven from his hunting grounds by 


negotiation, and a just price given for the reliaquish-| 


been spared the anguish and humiliation of blushing | 


changed the locality, and placed the Queen City of 


The fort was garrisoned by a small party of 
£g y party 





with which they usually feel their way, and the se- 
crecy that atiends all their measures, seem to have 
been abandoned. They had probably decided on their 
course, and deeming their enemy tuo weak to oppose 
any serious opposition, were declaiming upon their 
wrongs, for the purpose of lashing each other into that 
state of fury which would give relish for the horrid 
banquet at hand, by whetting the appetite for blood.— 
The American commissioners saw with gloomy fore- 
hoding these inauspicions movements, and _ hesitated 
as to the proper course to be pursued. T'o treat with 
savages thus numerically superior, bent on treachery, 
and intoxicated with an expected triumph, seemed to 
be madness. ‘To meet them in council, would be ta 
place themselves at the mercy of ruthless barbarians, 
whose system of warfare justified and inculcated every 
species of stratagem, however disingenuous. To close 
the gate of the fortress, and break up the negociation, 
would be at the same time adeclaration of war, and aa 
acknowledgment of weakness, which would produce 
immediate hostilities. In either case, this little band 
of Americans stood alone, dependent on their own 
courage and sagacity only, and cut off from all hope 
of support, They were far beyond the reach of com- 
munication with any Americaa post or settlement.— 
Under these circumstances, it was proposed to post- 
pone the treaty, upon some plausible pretence, and to 
endeavor to amuse the Indians, while the utmost dili- 
gence should be used in preparing the fort for asiege: 
and in this opinion all concurred, save one, and 
happily, that one was a master spirit, the Prome- 
thean fire of whose genius seldom failed to kindle 
up in other bosoms the courage that glowed in his 
own. That man was Colonel Georcr Rocers 
CLARKE. 

Clarke was a Virginian, ot high spirit, and of con- 
summate skill as a military leader. A series of daring 
exploits, evincing a brilliant genius in their concep- 
tion, executed with accuracy and energy, and termi- 
nating in successful results, had placed his name in 
the first class of our revolutionary heroes. It was said 
of him, by one who had followed him in battle, « He 
was the bravest man I ever knew; his courage was 
governed by a wisdom that bore him through what- 
ever he undertook, in security and triumph ; and one 
could only see after the event, that it partook not of 
rashness nor presumption, although it bore that ap- 
pearance.” The truth was, that this remarkable man 
to the gallant spirit that belonged to him as a na- 
tive of Virginia, added a knowledge of human 
nature, that, enabled him to read, and contro} 
the minds around him, and a promptness and en- 
ergy of purpose, that no ordinary obstacle could ob- 
struct. 

Whatever might have been the real apinion of Co- 
lonel Clarke on this occasion, he treated the idea of 
danger with ridicule, and insisted calmly, cheerfully, 
even playfully, and in a way that disarmed all opposi- 
tion from his colleagues, that the negotiation should 
go forward. 


An apartment in the fort was prepared as a council- 
room, and at the appointed hour the doors were 
thrown cpen. At the head of the table sat Clarke, 
a soldier-like and majestic man, whose complexion, 
eyes, and hair, all indicated a sanguine and mercurial 
temperament. The brow was high and capacious, 
the features were prominent and manly; and the ex- 
pression, which was keen, reflective, and ordinarily 
cheerful and agreeable, was now grave, almost to 
sternness. 


The Indians, being a military people, have a deep 
respect for martial virtue. ‘T’o other estimable or shi- 
ning qualities they turn a careless eye, or pay at best 
but a passing tribute, while they bow in profound ven- 
eration before a successful warrior. The name of 
Clarke was familiar to them : several brilliant expedi- 
tions into their country had spread the terror of his 
arms throughout their villages, and carried the fame 
of his exploits to every council-fire in the West.— 
Their high appreciation of his character was exem- 
plified in a striking as well as an amusing manner, on 
another occasion, when a council was held with sev- 
eral tribes. The celebrated Delaware Chief, Buck- 
ingahelas, on entering the couacil-room, without 
noticing any other person, walked up to Colonel 
Clark, and as he shook hands cordially with him, 
exclaimed, ‘It is a happy day when two such. men 
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as Colonel Clarke and Buckingahelas meet to- 
gether!” 

Such was the remarkable man who now presided at 
the council table. On his right hand sat Colonel 
Richard Butler, a brave officer of the revolution, who 
soon after fell, with the rank of brigadier-general, in 
the disastrous campaign of Saint Clair. On the other 
side was Samuel lH. ParSons, a lawyer from New- 
England. who afterward became a judge in the north- 
western territory. At the same table sat the secreta-| 
ries, while the interpreters, several officers, and a few] 
soldiers, stood around. 

An [Indian council is usually one of the most im-| 
posing spectacles in savage life. It is one of the few 
occasions in which the warrior exercises his right of} 
suffrage, his influence, and his talents, in a civil capa-| 
city, and the meeting is conducted with all the gravity | 
and all the ceremonious ostentation, with which it is! 
possible to invest it. ‘The matter to be considered, as 
well as all the details, are well digested before hand, | 
so that the utmost decorum shail prevail, and the de- 
c'sion be unanimous. The chiefs and sages—the| 
leaders and orators —occupy the most conspicuous | 
seats: behind them are arranged the younger braves, | 
and still farther in the rear appear the women and! 
youth. as spectators. All are equally attentive. A! 
dead silence reigns throughout the assemblage. The! 
great pipe, gaudily adorned with paint and feathers. is | 
lighted, and passed from mouth to mouth, commenc-| 
ing with the chief highest in rank, and proceeding by} 
regular gradation to the inferior order of braves. If} 
tvo or more nations be represented. the pipe is passed 
from one party to the other, and salutations are cour- 
teously exchanged, before the business of the coun- 
cil is opened by the respective speakers. Whatever 
jealousy or party spirit may exist in the tribe. it is! 
carefully excluded from this dignified assemblage. 
whose orderly conduct and close attention to the 
proper subject before them, might be imitated with 
profit by some of the most enlightened bodies in chris- 
terdom. 

It was an alarming evidence of the temper now pre- 
vailing among them, 2nd of the brooding storm that 
filled their minds, that no propriety of demeanor mark- 
ed the entrance of the savages into the council room. 
‘The usual formalitie’ were forgotten or purposely dis- 
pensed with, an? an insulting levity substituted in their 





place. The chiefs and braves stalked in. with an 
appearance of light regard, and seated then - 
selves promiscuously cn the floor, in froat ot 


the commissioners. An air of insolence was 
marked in all their movements, aud showed an_inten- 
ion to dictate terms, or to fix a quarrel upon the Ame- 
ricans. 

A dread silence rested over the group: it was the si 
lence of dread, distrust, and watchfulness—not that 
of respect. ‘The eves of the savage band gloated up- 
on the banquet of blood that seemed already spread 
out before them; the pillage of the fort, and the 
bleeding scalps of the Americans, were almost 
within their grasp; while that gallant litle band saw 
the porlentous nature of the crisis, and stood ready to 
sell their lives as dearly as pnssible. 

The commissioners, without noticiag the disorder- 
ly conduct of the other party, or appearing to have 
discovered their meditated treachery, opened the 
,ouncilindue form. They lighted the peace-pipe. 
jd after drawing a few whiffs, passed it to the chiefs, 
o received it. Colonel Clark then arose, to explain 

purpose for which the treity was ordered. With 

theunembarrassed air, with atone of one accustomed 
to command, and the easy assurance of perfect securi- 
ty and self possession, he stated that the commission- 
ers had been sent to offer peace to the Shawanoes ; 
that the President had no wish to continue the war; 
he had no resentment to gratify; and that if the 
red men desired peace, they could have it on liberal 
terms. “If such be the will of the Shawanoes,” 
he concluded, “ let some of their wise men speak.” 

A chief arose, drew up his tall person to its full 
height, and assuming a haughty attitude, threw his 
eye contemptuously over the commissioaers aad their 
small retinue, as if to measure their insignificance in 
comparison with his own numerous train, and then 
stalking up to the table, threw upon it two belts cf 
wampum, of different colors—the war and the peace 
belt. 


an 
wh 


pieces of wampum: they-are of different colors ; 
you know what they mean: you can take which you 
like!” And turning upon his heel, he resumed his 
seat. 

The chiefs drew themselves up, in the conscious- 
ness of having hurled defiance in the teeth of tke 
white men. They had offered an insult to the renown- 
ed leader of the Long Knives, to which they knew it 
would be hard for him to submit, while they did not 


‘suppose he would dare to reseat it. The council-pipe 


was-laid aside, and those fierce wild men gazed ‘in- 
tently on Clarke. The Americans saw that the crisis 
had arrived : they could no longer doubt that the In- 
dians understood the advantage they possessed,and were 
disposed to use it; and a common sense of danger 
caused each eye to be turned on the leading commis- 
sioner. He sat undisturbed, and apparently careless, 
notil the chief who had thrown the belt on the table 
had taken his seat: then, with a small cane which he 
held in his hand, he reached, as if playfully, toward 
the war-belt, entangled the end of the stick in it, drew 
ittoward him, and then with a twitch of the cane, 
threw the belt into the midst of the chiefs. The ef- 
fect was electric. Every man in council, of each par- 
ty, sprung to his feet; the savages, with a loud ex- 
clamation of astonishment, ‘‘Hugh!” the Ame- 
r cans in expectation of a hopeless conflict, against 
over-whelming numbers. Every hand grasped a 
weapon. 

Clarke alone was unawed. The expression of his 
countenanze changed to a ferocious sternness, and his 
eye flashed, but otherwise he was unmoved. A bitter 
smile was slightly perceptible upon his compressed 
lips, as he gazed upon that savage band, whose hun- 
dred eyes were bent fiercely and in horrid exultation 
upon him, as they stood like a pack of wolves at bay, 


|thirsting for blood, and ready to rush upon him, when- 


ever one bolder than the rest should commence the 
attack. It was one of those moments of indecision, 
when the slightest weight thrown into either scale will 
make it preponderate ; a moment in which a bold man 
conversant with the secret springs of human action, 
may seize upan the minds of all around him, and sway 
them at his will. Such a man was the intrepid Vir- 
ginian. He spoke, and there was no man bold enough 
to gainsay him—none that could return the fierce 
glance of his eye. Raising his arm, and waving 
his hand towards the door, he exclaimed: ‘ Dogs! 
you may go!” The Indians hesitated for a moment, 
and then rushed tumuliuously out of the council- 
room. 

The decision of Clarke, on that occasion, saved 
himself and his companions from massacre. The plan 
of the savages had been artfully laid: he had read it 
in their features and conduct, as plainly as if it had 
been written upon a scroll before him. He met it in 
a manner which was unexpected : the crisis was bro’t 
on sooner than was intended; and upon a _ principle 
similar to that by which, when a line of battle is bro- 
ken, the dismayed troops fly, before order can be re- 
stored, the new and sudden turn given to these pro- 
ceediugs by the energy of Clarke, confounded the In- 
dians, and before the broken thread of their scheme of 
treachery could be re-united, they were panic-strnck. 
They had come prepared to brow-beat, to humble, 
and thea to destroy: they looked for remonstrance, 
and altercation; for the luxury of drawing the toils 
gradually around their victims ; of beholding their ag- 
ony and degradation, and of bringing on the final ca- 
tastrophe by an apppinted signal, when the scheme 
should be ripe. They expected to see on our part 
great caution, a skilful playing off, and an unwilling- 
ness to take offence, which were to be gradually goad- 
ed into alarm, irritation, and submission. The cool 
contempt with which their first insult was thrown back 
in their teeth surprised them, and they were failed by 
the self-possession of one maa. They had no Tecum- 
the among them, no master-spirit, to change the plan 
so as to adapt it to a new exigency; and those braves, 
who in many a battle had shown themselves to be men 
of true valor, quailed before the moral superiority, 
which assumed the vantage ground of a position they 
could not comprehend, and therefore feared to as- 
sail. 

The Indians met immediately around their own 
council fire, and engaged in an animated discussion. 
Accustomed to a cautious warfare, they did not sup- 





“We come here,’ he exclaimed to offer you two 


aM 


venture upon a display of mere gasconade, or assume 
any ground that he was notable to maintain ; aud they 
therefore attributed his conduct to a consciousness of 
strength, They knew him to be a consummate war- 
rior; gave him the credit of having judiciously meas- 
ured his own power with that of his adversiry ; and sus- 
pected that a powerful reiaforcement was at hand.— 
Perhaps at that moment, when inteat upon their own 
scheme, and thrown off their guard by imagined se- 
curity, they had neglected the ordinary precautions 
that form a prominent feature in their system of tac- 
tics : they might be surrounded by a concealed force, 
ready to rush upon them at a signal from the fort.— 
In their eagerness to entrap a foe, they might have 
blindly become entangled ina snare set for themselves. 
So fully were they convinced that such was the rela- 
tive position of the two parties, and so urgent did they 
consider the necessity for immediate conciliation, that 
they appointed a delegation to wait on Clarke, and ex- 
press their willingness to accept peace on his own 
terms. The council re-assembled, and a treaty was 
signed, under the dictation of the American commis- 
sioners. Such was the remarkable result of the in- 
trepidity and presence of mind of George RoceErs 
CLARKE. 

THE LEGENDARY. 


eee, 





TERESI 
CATHERINE GREY. 


The really affecting history of Catherine Grey and 
her husband the Earl of Hertford, forms the tale to 
which hernameis assigned. Queen Elizabeth is here 
described to be enamoured of the earl; and after the 
discovery of his connexion with Catherine, her jea- 
lousy vents itself in confining them in the Tower.— 
We pass over the imaginary interview between the 
queen and Catherine, and shall commence our ex- 
tracts with the resolution taken by Elizabeth, who is 
supposed to be residing in the Tower at the time, to 
visit Seymour, at the moment when the lieutenant of 
the fortress has permitted his prisoners to meet, not- 
withstanding her majesty's express command to the 
conirary: 

The blood faded from Warner’s cheek, his knees 
knocked against each other, and so violent was the 
agitation of his whole frame, that he was for some 
time unable to utter a syllable in reply to the queen’s 
address. 

‘* How now, master lieutenant!’ asked Etizabeth ; 
“what mean this? My resolutton, is, perhaps, a 
somewhat singular one; but surely there is oothing 
in it so appalling that it should banish the blood from 
your cheek, and prevent your limbs from performing 
their functions. Lead on, I say.” 

“Gracious madam !” said Warner, {** pause a°mo- 
ment ere you take this step.” 

‘*Not an instant, Sir Edward,” said the queen— 
‘*How! do you dispute the commands of your sove- 
reign?” 

“Then, most dread sovereign,” said the lieutenant, 
seeing that 1t was impossible to preserve his secret, 
and throwing himself at the queen’s feet, * pardon, 
pardon, for the most guilty of your majesty’sj sub- 
jects.” 

“Ta!” said the queen, using the favorite interjec- 
tion of her father, while his own proud spirit flashed 
in her kindled eye, and lowered in her darkening brow; 
* what dost thou mean?” 

«The Earl of Hertford is not in his dungeon.” 

“© What, escaped! Traitor—slave, hast thou suffered 
him to escape ?” 

+: Warner grovelled on the ground in the most ab- 





ject posture at the queen's feet, and his frame trem- 


bled in every fibre as he said, ** He is in the Lady Ca- 
therine’s apartment.” 

** What, ho there !”’ shouted the queen, as the white 
foam gathered on her lip, and her own frame became 
agitated. though not with fear, nut with uncontrollable 
anger—* Guards, seize the traitor!” 

Several yeomen of the guard immediately entered 
the apartment, and seized the lieutenant of the Tower, 
binding his arms, behind him, but not depriving him 
of his weapons, The queen acting on the impulse of 
the moment, commanded one of the guardsto conduct 





her to the dungeon of the Lady Catherinedjrey, and 


|Pose a man of Colonel Clarke’s known sagacity would ordered the others to follow her with 2ir Edward 
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Warner in their nome * Anger, hatred, fear, jeal 
ousy, all Jent wings to her steps. The dungeon door 
was soon before her; the bolts were withdrawn, and 
with little of the appearance of a queen in her gait 
«and gestares, excepting that majesty which belongs to | 
the expression of highly wrought feelings, she rushed 
into the dungeon, and found Catherine Grey in the 
arms of Hertford, who was kissing away the tears that 
had gathered on her cheek. 

“Seize him—away with h 
said the queen. 

The guards gazed for « moment wistfully on eac 
other, and seem as if they did not understand the com- 
mand. 

“ Seize him! I say,” exclaimed the queen; ‘I have} 
myself taken the precaution to be present, that [ may | 
be assured that he is in custody, and led away to the | 
death that he has taken so much pains to merit.” 

The guards immediately surrounded the Earl,but 
they yet pansed a moment ere they led bim oat of the 
dungeon, when they saw the Lady Catherine throw 
herself on her knees before Elizabeth, and seize the 
skirt of her robe. 

“ Have pity, pity, gracious queen!” she cried, ‘ have 


pity !”” ; = 
inion!” said thequeen; “he had no pity | 


| 
| 


| 


* Away, m , ty | 
on himself when he ventured to break prison, even in | 
the precincts of our royal palace. Ets doom is fix- 


ed.” 
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Depth of the Ocean.—The sea was recently sou nded| 


by lead and line, in Jattitude 57 degrees south, and 85 


idegrees 7 minutes west longitude froin Paris, by the 


( 


|bottom was found. 
im to instant execution!’ |'t '9 Sate’ 

}wards of two hours. 
, jocean, no bottom was found at the depth of 4,140 
lyards. 
} 


We have heard that when a Scotch dutchess, once 


children at one of her charity schools, the teacher as- 


officers of the French ship Venus, during he voyage} 


|of discovery, at a depth of 3,470 yards or 24 miies, no 


The weather was very serene,and 
said that hauling in the lead took sixty sailors up- | 
In another place in the Pacfic 


| 


_ aaa | 


‘the admired of all observers,” was questioning the | 


ked, ** What is the wife of a King called 7” A Queen, | 


|bawled out one of the philosophers. 
| Emperor?” 
lreadiness. 
A drake,” exclaimed several voices, mistaking the ti 
\tle duke for the biped duck, which they pronounced 
ithe same.--Richmond Star. 


“Not yet, great queen, not yet!’’ said Catherine, | 
still grasping Elizabeth's robe, “Can nought save | 


him?” 

“Nought, save my death,” said the queen; and 
then she added in an under tone, which she did not 
seem to intend should be audible, while a dark smile 
played on her lip, “or perchance thine,” 

Catherine's ear caught the last part of the queen's 
sentence, and with the quickness of lightning she ex- 
claimed, “Thy death or mine, O queen? Then thus!” 
she added, plucking from the belt of Sir Edward War- 
ner, who stood by her side with his hands bound be- 
hind him, a dagger, and brandishing it aloft—* thus 
may his life be spared !” 

A cry of “treason! treason!” pervaded the dungeon, 
and the guards advanced between Catherine and the 
queen, whose life she seemed to threaten; but, ere 
they could wrest the dagger trom her hand, she inad 
buried it in her own bosom. 

* Now, now do I claim tlry promise, O queen!” she 
said, as she sunk to the earth, whilst the blood poured 
in a torrent from her wound; ‘Catherine Grey no 
longer disturbs thee—spare the life of the priacely 
Seymour.” 

Jer last breath was spent on these words—her last 
gaze was fixed upon the queen—and pressing the hand 
of her husband, who was permitted to approach her, 


in her dying grasp, the spiritof Catherine Grey was | 


released from all its sorrows. 

The sacrifice of the unhappy lady's life preserve 
that for which it had been offered up. ‘The queen. 
touched with the melancholy termination of her tire 

oman’s existence, revoked the despotic and illegal 

= which ste had given for the execution of Hert- 
ford, but ordered him to be conducted back to his 
dungeon, where he remained in close custody for a 
period of more than aine years. The death of Etiza- 
beth at the expiration of that time, released him from 
hia captivity; and thea, although he was unable to 
restore the Lady Catherine to life, he took immediate 
steps to re-establish her fair fame. Ip these efforts he 
was perfectly successful, he proved before the proper 
tribunals the validity of his marriage, and transmitted 
his inheritance to his son, who was the only child of 
that ill-fated union. 

Courage, tall*uns !—Vhe Cahawba (Alabama) Dem. 
ocrat states that there is a ian in those diggins so tall 
that he has escaped the fever and ague, merely by car- 
rying his head above the miasmatic region of the at- 
mosphere. ‘I'hig is an advantage of long legs that 
eannot be too highly appr ciated. 








An elderly maiden, meeting a newly married man, 
who had once been her servant, carrying home a_cra- 


dle, exclaimed, * Ah, John, these are the fruits of 


marriage.” ** No madam,” replied John, * this is only 


the fruit baski..” 


' 


«The wife of an! 
** An Empress,” was replied with equal | 
** Then whatis the wife of aduke called 7” | 


” 


A School of Whales.—What do whales want of 4| 
school, papa? 
‘lo leara to spout!) They are the greatest spouters 
in the worl—except, perhaps. sone of our noisy Con | 
gress men. | 


An old man who had been henpecked all his life, was | 
visited on hisbed by a clergyman. ‘The old man ap- | 





. 






Canasonanie, has been visited by a very destruc- 


tive fire, Upwards of $100,000, has been destroyed. 


A mong the sufferers, is Mr. Levi i}ackus. the worthy 
propritetor and editor of the Canajoharie Radii. Mr. B. 


| was absent at the ttme, and every article of his furni- 


ture was destroyed as well is printing office. Mr. 
B's. case is a peculiarly hard one. Both he and his 
wife are deaf amd dumb ; yet with this almost ia- 
supperable obstacle to the acquiring of a profession, 
Mr. B. regularly served an apprenticeship to the 
printing business, acquired the art, aid became the 


editor of a newspaper, which we can bear testimony 


;was condneted with a degree of talent, fur above me- 


labor of 
Is it not 


then the duty of us all and paryicuiatly those who are 


diocrity. Jn one brief hour he has lost the 


years of the most unremitiing industry. 


blest in their Store, by a kind aad gacious Providence, 
to assist this worthy and distressed fellow being, whose 
natural afilictians, (with all our kindness) commenced 
with his birth. and can only end with the grave. Any 


donations sent to Jared L. Rathbone, Mayor of this 


lity. will he thankfully received, and applied to the 


benefit of Mr. Backus. 


Nita Bene.—We suppose our frend of the West- 
chester Democrat, is aware, that almanac makers do 


| peared very indifferent, and the per-on endeavored to|/not usually prognosticate beyond the year in which 





ney can be sent through a post master, free of post- 


arouse him by talking of the King of Terrors! I've! 
been living six and thirty years with the Queen of} 
them, and the King canna be muckle waur.” | 
Take care of your Baggage.—T ravellers should be 
careful to deliver their baggage to proper persons, as 
agentleman, a few days since, on allighting from a 
stage coach, entrusted his wife to a stranger, and has 
not heard of her since. ‘ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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TERMS OF THIS PAPER.—T'o subscribers residing | 
ont of the city, 52 if in advance—82.50 if within six 
months, and $3, if not paid until the expiration of the 
year, Back Numpers at ail times (urnished. 

TO OUR AGENTS.—Those gent!emen who 
have kIndly acted as Agents for us. will greatly ublige 
us, byreminding our subscribers in their respective 
neighborhoods, that we are embarrased for the means 
of meeting the current weekly expenses of the Regis- 
ter, by anon compliance with ourterms. ‘To those 
subscribers not residing in the vicinity of an Agent, we 
cannot urge tov strongly the necessity of punctuality 
on their part. We have none of the advantages which 
usually belong toother newspapers—an ADVERTISING 
PATRONAGE, and hence, an additional necessity for 
promptness on the part of our friends. We will stil/ 
receive the $2. in payment for the year, althonch the 
time has passed, if it is done immediately. | Mo 


age.- 


“THe Unique Boat Crus. ’—This is the title of 
an association of youns men, who have formed them 
selves together recently, for the purpose of spending 
their hours of relaxation iv innocent pleasantry and 
recreation. ‘The club are making active preperations 
for a Ball which is to come off at Knickerbocker Hall 
on Wednesday next. From the preparation and taste 
displayed, there is no donbt but it wil be an Uniqu, 
affair throughout. ‘Their splendid boat, above 32 
feet in length, * bran new,” trom the brush of Burley, 





will be an attractive appendage to the room. 


they, as veritable chroniclers, manufacture our snow- 
storms, ete. hence by the foken and sign at the Dem- 
ocrat’s mast head, Slr. John Beers is beat * all hol- 
low,” by at least three years, some months, and sever- 
al days, which by way of liberality, we will throw in. 
Is this ** light” enough? 


EprrortaL Cuanae.-—-We have received the first 
No. of the Saratoga Sentinel, and Waterford Cham- 
pion, united under the title of the Champion, and 
Sentinel, puilished at Saratoga Springs, under the 
Mr. W. 
is a downri:!it clever fellow, and we sincerely wish 


editorial suyervision of Liram Wilbur, Esq. 


hima larger share of quoin (coin) than either he or our- 
selves, are likely to realize from a printer’s ‘ bank,” 
however large the emission of our bills may be. 


“Tue Heieur or Cruetty.”—The Evening Jour- 
nal of Tuesday, in speaking of the Election in Ohio, 
says, ** Phe official result of the Presidential election 
has not been ascertained. Enough is known, howey- 
er, to enable ns to say that the Van Buren ticket, is 
considerably ahead of the Birney ticket.” Thase 
salt river flings are very cruel to us of the “used up 
community.” 


Accipent.—Two boys belonging to Hyde Park, 
were run down a few nights since while ina sail boat. 
hy the steamer Dewitt Clinton, ana one ofthem drown. 
ed. 





Philadelphia Teatrica!s —''he Arch street Thea- 
tre is about to be opened in Philadelphia on an ex- 
tremely low seale of prices, n imely, 25 cents for the 
boxes, and 124 cents for the pit. 





Stort Weight in Tobacco.—\t is asserted by the 
shippers of this article, that Tobacco which is weigh- 
el in the spring, and then lies wotil fall, will shrink im 
weight forty or fifty pounds per hozshead. 


Resolutions have been introduced into the Legisia- 
‘ure of Georgia, now in session, instructing the Sena- 
‘ors in Congress from that Stats to vote for a repeal 





of the Sub-Treasury act, or resign. 
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Tne Mormons,—held a Semi-annual conference ai 
Hancock county, Illinois, on the third of last month. | 
About 5000members were present including elders and | 
preachers, and about oe hundred new converts were | 
baptised. They have recently had a large addition | 
to their community from England! Wonders will nev- 





er cease. 








Mrs. Kinney.— The grand jury of Boston, have 
found a true bill against Mrs. Kinney, for potsouims 
her husband, Geo. I’. Kinney. She was arraigned 


and pleaded not guilty. 


Cusicx, a chief of the Tuscarora tribe, who served 
faithfully fur six years under Washington, died a few 
days since. They are fast fding away. 

The last Natchez ‘papers received state that Gen.| 
Jackson is quite ill, so much so as to be confined to 
his bed. 





Treure or Respecr.—An order has been issucd | 
in Canada and other English Colonies, to the effect | 
that all che Lodges shali go in mourning for the late | 
Earl of Darham, forthe term of six months from the | 
time of his disease, Lord Durham was Pro. Grand 


Master of England. 
———= - - | 
wntelligenec. | 
Lawentran.e Carasrropir—Lasr Lesson.—On 
Saturday afteraoon, of last week, the widow Coit's} 
family, distent oce mile from this village, was visited 
with deep afiiction. Gurdon, ason about 4 years of 
age, while carelessly handling a musket, shot his youns- 
est sister, who was about 10 years of age. Tt appears | 
that the boy went across the road to the house where! 
his brother lives, and procured the gun supposing that) 
it was not loaded, and when he came back his little} 
sister was in the back stoop, mixing up some in Jian} 
bread, and without doubt, withan intention of frighten- 
ing her, he pointed the gun at her, when it went off, 
discharging the whole contents into the right side of; 
her neck, severing the main artery, and nearly carry-| 
ing away one of ler hands. Of course she died al-| 
most instantancously. ‘The mother went to the door, | 
but only to see her daughter a multilated corpse , she 
clasped her child in her arins, and with feclings which 
can better be immagined thaa described, carried her 
into the bause and laid her on the bed. Mrs. Coit 
was alone at the time, and was perfectly frantic.—El- 
licottville (Cattaraugus) Rep. 








| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
} 


- - | 
Exchange on New- Yorl:.—We learn that the State | 
Bank of illinois, throngh its agency in this city, isdraw- 
ing sight checks in New York for bilisof the institu- | 
tion at 4 per cent discount. This will be qaite a re-| 
lief to our community; yet we trust exchanges will) 
soon be down to the eld mark, from 14 to 2 per cent. 
—Chigago Democrat. 


Duel at Natchez.—** An affair of honor” took place | 
on Natchez Island on Thursday, between Mr. U1. B.| 
Barbour, a lawyer, and Dr. G. C. MeWhorter, both| 
of Vidalia, in this State. At the first fire, Mr. Barbour} 
received the b«!! of his antagonist in his body, which | 
resulted in his death in 20 hours. 'l'hus has nuiee! 
victim paid the forfeit of his life to a false notion of 
honor.—N. O. Picayune. 

Trexas.—Galveston dates are to the 7th Novem- 
ber. The President of the Republic was at that time 
dangerously ill, and unable to attend to his official du- 
tres. 

T'wo expeditions were fitting out against the Indians 
who had returned into wiater quarters. 

The Houston Star mentions a rumor that the Fede- 
ralists were defeated and flying back into Vexas—that 
the success they obtained was merely over the rear 
guard of Arista, but on the coming up of his main 
body, they were eut to pieces. ‘The intelligence is al- 
#0 confirmed by news from Matagorde. 


} 
| 


| 








down Commercial Bank of Millington, altered so as to 
read * Commercial Bank, of New York,” are in circu- 
lation. Look out for them. 


Whales in the Gulph of Mexico.—A Martinige letter 
states that, on the 20th June, 50 cachalot whales were 


idriven on shore during a stiff gale ‘near the Basae}| 


Points. The inhabitants hastened to make as much 
oil as they could from their carcases, before the heat 
of the climate reudered them putrid. The anppear- 
ance of whales in these regions is not of usual occur- 
rence. 








Emmigration to Jamaica. —The Northampton Cour- 
rier says:— A large company of gentlemen started 
from this place on Monday morning for Jamaica, West 
Indies. Most of them are mechanics who are em- 
ployed by tne Governor of this !sland to erect necess - 
ary buildings forthe purpose of making Silk, which he 
intends to make a staple commodity.” 


Race Between © Boston” AND ‘* Gano.”—The 
four mile mateh race between 
** Boston” and “ Gano” will take place at Augusta, 


Georgia, on the 7th of December. The stakes are 


consummate his arrangements for a loan. Of course 
the loan had not been made when announoed some 
weeks ago by several of our contemporaries. —Jour. 
Com. 


A nance Umerenta.—The Birgingham Journal 
gives a description of the largest umbrella that was ev- 
er made in that place. Its height is eighteen feet, 
mounted with a balloon; its diameter is seventeen fect 
taking sixty-two yards of crimson damask to cover it. 
The brass work weizhs fifty paunds; the total weight 
is four hundred and a half. ‘The price about two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. It has been made to the order 
ofa sea captain and intended as a present to an Afri- 


ican princee—M. Y. Standard 


Married, 

In this city on the 2nd inst. by the Rev. Stephen 
R. Smith, John S. Perry, to Miss Rebecea Grant, both 
of Troy. 

At Troy, Mr. Joseph Papin, to Mrs. Eunice Wol- 
cott. Also Mr. James R. Fonda, to Miss Elizabeth 
Watson. 

At Sackets Harbor, Capt. J. A. Philips, to Miss M. 
\. Dewey. At Stilwater, Mr. Tlenry J. Smith to Miss 
Abigail S. Nelson. 


DIED. 


ae this city Jane E. wife of Henry H. Little, aged 

In this city, of apoplexy, Alvin F. Baldwin, furmer- 
ly of Massachusetts, aged 45 years. 

In this city, Mrs. Lucy Snow, aged 60. 

Yesterday afternoon, David A. Kerker, in the 28th 
year of his age. 

Yesterday Charles Sears. aged 72 years. 

In New York. Gerrit Lansing, G. Pursuivant of the 
Grand Lodge of this state, 57. Mrs. Ann Boggs. for- 
merly of N. Jersy 42. A:nos March.28. formerly of 
Oneida. Caleb P. Seer 43. Joseph W. Discrow, 21. 
John Moir 76. James K. Lowry, 23. Arnold Voor- 
hees 66. Margaret, wife Wm. Dickson, 48. Eliza, 


wile of Solomon Pancoast, 43. 

At Waterbury, Ct. Dr. Edward Field. At Quincy, 
Ill, Horatio Page, formerly of Con. 

At'l'roy, 6n the 22d Mathias Vanderheyden, aged 
52. At Fully, Onondaga, Mrs. Francis H. wite of 
Daniel K. Minor, aged 50. 


the celebrated horses} 
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epee Our.<-Five dollar notes FE the old broken A CARD. 


Protestant Dutch Church, in Ferry-st. give notice that 
they propose holding a fair for the benefit of the Church 
on Wednesday and Thursday the 9th and 10th of De- 
cember ensuing, when such a variety of usefal articles 
will be presented to their friends and the public, as 
\they trust will meet with their apprabation and support. 
| Donations for this obyect.will be thankfully received at 


| Mrs. H. H. Hickcox’s, 119, Green-st, 
| 








CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
| EACH MONTH. 
| SAME. PLACE. 


| 


TIME, 


| Temple Encampment, , Albany ) 2d Friday, 

| Temple R A, Chapter, | Albany ) 2d & 4th Tuesda 

| Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany | Ist & 3d Thurs ay. 
| Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. 


Te 
Apoto Lodge Troy ‘Ist & 3d Tuesday. 


| Apollo Chapter, Troy | 2d & 4th Tuesday. 

| Apo!lo t-ncampinent, Troy 3d Mouda y. 
Evening Star Lodge, West Troy | Ist Wednesday, 
Phoenix Lodge, Lansingburg —| Ist & 3d Thursday. 


Olive Branch 
| Gaeuesce Encampment, | 
| Ohio Lodge. No 101, 

Wheeling Chapter, 19, 


Bethany Ges | Ist Wedne sday. 
Lockport Nia. | 2ud Thursday 
Wheeling | Va.| ist Monday. 


| 2d Thursday. 








l-slO,000 a side, half forfeit, with an inside bet of! Whe elt ig Hncainpment | | 2d Monday ev. o month. 
85.000 | Washiagton Council, “ | Ist Saturday. 
POs a Utiea Lodge, 47, Utica, | last Thursday. 
: ania aey | Oneida Chapter, 67. “ | Ist Thursday. 
TeXxXAS AN ‘pray Bripav.—ttti seamen ‘ , | Utica Eneapment,3 “ | 3d Tuesday. 
| EXAS AND Great Britan.- Ittis reported by the | Mouut Moric. Louisville, Ky. | Ist & 3d 
Great Western that Gen. Elamilton, the Ambassador} Louisville Enearapment do 4th Saturday. 
of ‘Texas, has agreed with Lord Palmerston upon ieee Se do Ryo 
terms of atreaty between these two high contracting | pene en ath Tuesda 
parties, by which Great Britiva consents to acknowl|- | Abrams Lodge do j 24 & ath Thursday 
edge the independence of ‘exas, and use her endeav- : cs poy ity = ——- 
: bi : Lodge of Antiquity ° 

ors to obtain the same recognition on the part of Mex-| Memphis Theghen, Memphis, Tenn | 3d Monday. 
ico. Ttis ineluded in the report that this treaty with | Memphis L dye, do | 2d Tuesday. 
Great Britain would probably enable Gen. Hamilton to 


AUTHORISED AGENTS 
The following Brethren have kindly offere:! to act as Agents for 
he American Masonie Register. They are duly authorised to 


reccive subscrip'ions and monies on its account, 


| William Boardman, 33 Jones street, New York{City. 


T alliage Fairchild, Cxsackie, 

Joel D. Smith, Castleton. 

James Teft, Coeymans. 

S. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lans.ngburgh. 

Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie, 

John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 

Ebenezer Mix, Batavia. 

Blanchard Powers, Cowlsville, 

James Cavanagh, Watertown. 

Myron L. Burwell, Lockport. 

C. R. Vary, B srodino, 

Robert King, Rochester. 

Francis Milo, Kingston, U. C. 

Lewis 8S. Deleplain. Wheeling, Va. 

Thomas J. Welby, Louisville, Kentucky. 

A. C. Smith, Mount Clemens, Michigan 

J. H. M’Mahon, Memphis, Tennessee. 

James A. Miller, Mobile, Alabama. 

G.L. Cope. jr. Savannah, 

A,C. Davis, Portsmouth, Ohio 

LD. M. Sheffield, Talahassee, 

A. 8S. Pfister, Columbus, 
Iucoo Nichols, Wellsburgh, Va. 





PINAL Edinburgh Quarterly Review for April, 1840—Content 

| —Sir Walter Ral-igh; Veer Stalking; British and American 
Navies; Mra. Baddiagton’s Poems ; Walpole and Contemporaries 
Bolingbroke; Windham; Pulteney ; Work« of the author of Natu 
ral His'ory of Evthusiasm ; Court and Camp of Runjeet Sing : 
Present state and conduct of parties ; List of new publications in 
Great Britain (oom January to April 1840, Terms, $3 per annum. 
Subscript.ons received by 


W.C. LITTLE, Cor. Market & State. 








eee & COOK Book-B,nders, 67 State, corner of Jama 
Y streets, (furmeriy Middle L_ane,) Allany. BLanx Booxs 
every description wade to order. Paper of fany size ruled to apy 
yasiern. 

articular attention paid to the binding of masic books, law 
per odicals, old books, newspapers, &c. &c. They would respect 
Roily solicit a share ¢f public patronage. 

By the recent improvements in the above establishment, the 
propri¢tors are ready to do alikindsof BOOK BIND IN a 
in the most nest and substan ial manner. Persons huving to bind 
for their libraries, will do well to call atthe above establishment. : 

St_3>? General satisfaction warranted; Prices to conform to the 
tinies. Albany, 1840. 





Ladies Fair—The Ladies of the 3d Reformed , 
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‘POETRY. 


From the Masonic Olive Branch. 
DEDICATION HYMN. 


To thee, this Lodge we dedicate, 
With praise aloud proclaim, 

While we as brethren celebrate 
Thy virtues and thy fame. 


Though we possess the gift of tongues, 
Great God, without thy grace, 

Our fondest words, our loftiest songs 
Would be but sounding brass. 


Oh, brethren, then, while on this earth 
Let brotherly love abound, 

As heirs of our inheritance, 
On each our friendships crown. 


While we shall feel a brother’s sigh, 
And with him bear a part, 

Let sorrow flow from eye to eye, 
And joy from heart to heart. 


May love in one del’ghtful stream 
Through all our bosom flow, 

And union, sweet with fond esteem, 
In all our actions glow. 


Let discord, odious child of hell, 
Be banished far away, 

While we in sweetest frieadship dwell, 
And our great Architect obey. 


O then, as brethren here below, 
Let us resemble those above, 
Where streams of friendship ever flow 
With joy, and peace, and love. 


For ties of love, ye “ rocks and hills, 
Your lasting silence break, 
And all barmonious human tongues” 
With loudest praises speak. 
Staunton, July 22, 1837. 





[From the N. ¥. Commercial Advertiscr.] 


The Colonel of the Boston Post is a man of inex- 
haustible resource. He was knocked down flat by the 
overwhelming defeat of his party, but it was only for a 
moment; he jumped up in a twinkling, and has been 
telling the world ever since that he don’t care, in a 
succession of witty and good humoured paragraphs. 
Now, lest these should tire, he vents his insouciance in 
metre. Hear him. 


THANKSGIVING. 
BY A FINGERER. 


“ What number shall this be?” 
* Four !” “i'm dished !” 


Election times are over now, 
And sober times are coming ; 
No more our ringing ears will crack 
With that infernal drumming ; 
No more the fife inciting fears 
Of murd’rous midnight slaughters, 
Will shriek upon the startled rest 
Of anzious wives and daughters ; 
God bless 'em! they can snuggle now 
Beneath the sheet and blanket, 
Or, if the baby need a spank, 
Why, venture out and spank it! 


Once more at welcome breakfast time, 
While moping o’er our coffee, 

We hail the smoking newspaper, 
Spread out to dry by Sophy, 

And hope to find some pleasant jest 
To drive away the vapors,— 

Not yard by yard, consecutive, 
oO rapid © Glentworth papers ;” 

The “claret colored coat” once gave 
Me fits of epeilpsy, or 

The cramp, I have forgotten which, 
And Glentworth the dyspepsia ! 


No more the buntiag, spread by wage 
Who know not what remorse is, 






“‘lreturn no more, nor see 









Will fly ickle idle boys, 
And frighten skittish horses ; 
No more the victors’ lungs will swell 
Like forty thousand Srenrors ; 
No more the stout election lies 
Return “ to plague th’ inventors ;”’ 
And when we meet hereafter, let 
No politics be brought on, . 
But Bucx take snuff with Josse.yn, 
GREENE nig geree with Hauauron!* 


As ever after thunder squalls 
The atmosphere is purer; 

As ever after lover’s spats 
Their passion is the suter ; 

As shins of ** gentlemen in black,” 
Feel better after aching, 

So may we all the better be 
For this tremendous shaking ; 

Then, victims, poney up your bets, 
Remember luck’sa rover ; 

And, Doctor, take:those boots, and bb 
Right glad election’s over. 





THE FUNERAL OF A MOTHER. 
I saw the soul’s big tear in manhood's eye, 
O’er youth’s fair cheek the shade of filial woe, 


And heard sad echoing to the clouded sky, 
The mournful knell in ditge-like measures flow, 


And there She lay, for whom such grief awoke, 
Rent from the world while all around was fair,— 

Ere trom her brow the flush of health had broke, 
Or wasting years had worn their trace of care. 


Oh, God! if ’tis a bitter thing to die, 

To creeping age, neglected and forlorn, 
‘What must it be where every tender tie 

Is fresh and clustering in its balmy morn? 


Yes,—there she lay! and round her coffined bed 
Burst forth the piercing wail of infant woes; 
While ‘ Mother!—Mother !”—filled the ear with 
dread, 
As from those Murslings’ ruby lips it rose. 


And was there aught amid that hearsed gloom, 

In youth’s fond tear, or manhood’s deeper groan, 
In smitten beauty, or the yawning tomb, 

That smote the soul like their wild, wailing tone ? 


For who to them the hearts deep void shall fill, 
Watch o’er their cradle couch with sleepless care, 
Lure the first lisp,—and soothe the fancied ill, 
Check er young fault, and bless the trembling pray- 
er? 


A Mother's love !—Go ask the buds that live 

By heaven's pure dew on yonder parching hill,— 
Ask the pale flower that summer suns revive, 

For some faint emblem of that holy thrill;— 


The fickle dews may shun the plant that pines, 
The lofty Sun force the flowery glen,— 

A Mother's love with death alone declines. 
And say ye white robed angels,---dies it then? 


WEEP NOT FOR HIM THAT DIETH. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 


“* Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan him; 
but weep sore for him that goeth away, for he shall 
hs native country.” —Jere- 
miah. 
Weep not for him that dieth— 
For he sleeps aad is at rest ; 
And the couch whereon he lieth 
Is the green earth’s quiet breast ; 
But weep for him who pineth 
On a far land’s hateful shore— 
Who wearily declineth 
Where ye see his face no more! 


Weep not for him that dieth— 
For friends are round his bed, 





"Grene the Colonel—Niggeree, synonimous with li- 
quor, or liquerize; Anglice, take a drink—Haughton, the 
Major, alias, the At las; Green’sAntipoes in politics, 











ISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION 


And many a young lip sigheth 
When they name the early dead: 
But weep for him that liveth 
Where none will kaow or care 
When the groan his f@int heart giveth 
Is the last sigh of despair. 


Weep not for him that dieth— ¢ 
For his struggling soul is free, 

And the world from which it flieth 
Is a warld of misery : 

But weep for him that weareth 
The captive’s galling chain, 

To the agony he beareth, 

Death were but little pain. 


Weep not for him that dieth— 
For he hath ceased from tears, 
And a voice to his replieth 
Which he hath not heard for years: 
But weep for him that weepeth 
On that cold land’s cruel shore— 
Blest, blest is he that sleepeth— 
Weep for the dead no more! 


ALL THAT’S BRIGHT MUST FADE. 


All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest; 
Stars that shine and fall, 
The flower that droops in springing ; 
Those, alas! are types of all 
To which our hearts are clinging. 


‘Who would seek or prize, 
Delights that end in aching ? 
Who would trust te ties 
That every hour are breaking? 
Better far to be 
In utter darkness lying, 
Than be blest with light, and see 
That light forever flying. 


AN EPIGRAM. 
A skeptic to a censor said 
‘*] have no soul about me;” 
The latter mildly thus replied, 
‘** T have no cause to doubt thee : 
For if, within thy narrow case, 
There’s any soul at all, 
A gross upon a needle’s point 
Would dance—they are so small!” 











EW BOOKS received at W. C. LITTLE'S Booksto. 73 
Audubon’s Birds of America, colored plates, No. 18. * 
Letters of Mrs. John Adams, with a memoir and portrait. 
Turkey and the Turks, the present state of the Ottoman E 
plates. 
Works of Sir Humphrey Davy, now publishing in Londonp 
vols. received. 
a Maaufacture of Great Britain and America con 
trasted. 





EW BOOKS, received at W. C. LITTLE’S Bookstere 
Rauch’s Psycology, or View of the Soul. 

Shakspeare and his Times, by Nathan Drake. 

Guizot’s Civilization of Europe. 

Mies Sinclair’s Scotland and the Scotch. 

Madame de Stael’s Italy, in French. 

Hoffman’s Chancery Practice, vol. 3d. 

Franklin’s Life and Works, by Sparks. 

Hallam’s Literature ot Europe. 

The French Revolution, by M. Thiers. 
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